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ABSTRACT 

. * ' * study v of working woaen was Conducted to test the 

hypothesis that prior sex-role attitudes influence subsequent labor 
force behavior which, in turn, affect s^a-ter sex-role attitudes. 
Separate data were collected for younqer (aqes 1U-2U) and older woaen 
fros the I ational longitudinal Surveys during the period of 
1967-1972* bindings revealed; that black woaen are nore 
nontraditional, aore likely to work, arid aore likely to have had 
working aothers than are whi*e woaen- Black woaen have lower levels 
of educational attainaent, larger nuabers of children, and husbands* 
with lower incoaes. Furtheradre, it was found that differences aaong 
younger and older woaen with/ respect . to. their own and their husband,*' 
attitude are extreaely saall> older woaen had (1) husbands^with 
higher incoaes, (21 larger nuabers of children, and (3) a greater 
variety of job training efcperiences. (LRA) 
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ABSTRACT 

Female labor force trends are now important considerations in (.he 

formulation of government employment programs and labor force projections. 

However, in boVi of these arenas little attention has been directed at. the 

Impact of changing sex-role attitudes on women's labor market behavior. 

In addition, while cross-sectional studies demonstrate a persintcnt eorreial 

Uon between sex- role attitudes and employment, the temporal Interplay 

between changing attitudes and employment behavior has not beeti explored. 

Thin study utilizes data from the National Longitudinal, Purvey/ of Labor 

Market Experience of Young and Mature Women to examine the short-run 

effects of nontraditional sex-role ideologies on wives' employment and • 

the'consequences of such emplT^jrment for further chanRea in sex-role 

* ^- • 

uttitudes. 

Our analyses demonstrate a* small but significant effect of nontradi- 
tional attitudes on white wives' extent of employment experience and a 
substantially larger effect of market participation on later attitudes. 
However, due to subcultural differences, nontraditionality has no impact 
on the employment of black, mar ried^women and employment has little effect ^ 
on their subsequent attitudes. Based on tjhese findings w<* conclude that 
among white wives, early nontraditional attitudes trigger a spiraling 
pattern whereby such attttudes influence^ labor force behavior which has 
/longer-run effects on subsequent attitudes and labor market participation. 
We conclude out/ discussion by considering tfhe implications of these 
findings for both short-run and longer-run government employment programs 
and tjhe developments of mor*e refined female labor force projections. 
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SKX-ROLE ATTITUDES AND KMTLOYMKNT AMONG WOMEN: 
* A DYNAMIC MODEL" OF CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 

UACkUROUND 

— % 

Studies of rental e labor market patterns have lon/r claimed an important 
place in descriptions of the changing U.S. labor force aniMn more general 
sociological aiul economic research. Recently these trends have also emerged ' 
tu\ coruuderat ions in the, dove lopmerft of government employment policy. 
I'pec i fical iy , current il i souss ions of programs designed to reduce unemploy- 
ment acknowledge the importance of Vumen's increasing presence in the labor 
force for the formulation of Job programs (ShabeHoff, 1977). Furthermore, 
the potential impact of changes Jn women's work patterns is not limited to 
short-run employment programs. Labor force projections by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (I.076) and others (Waite, 1977) also recognize that w«^rk 
) propeu?? ities of women of all ages and family stages have increased dramati- 
cally since World War 11 ( 6ppenheimer , 1970; Nye, 1970 , and these trends' 
form the basis of predicted labor ) force figures .C As these projections have 

0 

t. become increasingly sophisticated, some labor force analyses (U.S. Department 

? f 

of Labor, 1976) have gone beyond extrapolation from previous employment 

trends anft have incorporated various assumptions concerning the future 
course of U.S. fertility; However, other potentially important changes in 
women's lives have been given relatively little attention in the development 
of employment policy and labor force projections. Most important among them' 

4 is the well-documented change in women's sex-role attitudes over "the last 

'( ' " i' k *■ 

decide (Parelius v 1975 ; Masjon et al., 1976). 
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To our knowledge, only one very recent set of U.S. female labor force pro- 
jections includes ext radiations from 'data on women's employment-related 
attitudes (Waite, 1077). ' • 
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Increasing employment rates, especially among mothers of young child- 
ren/(Nye, 107't), certainly represent a departure, from model twentieth ' 
century put terns of family life, one that may reflect changing attitudes * 

(DowdnLl, lOy.'i; Waite'and Stolzenberg 1976; Kim et al.-, 197:0. Thus, the 
potential impact of sex-role attitudes on female labor force participation 
is a crucial Issue both fur the development of government policy aimed at 
accomcdating women 1 s increasing desire for employment and for the estima- 
tion a*'' more accurate labor force projections. 
* Whilr some- earlier researchers dismissed the need to incorporate 

r 

attitude:? in explanations of ehanRiriK female labor force behavior (Bowen 

hnd Finenan, 1969), there is now substantial evidence that^sex-role $tti- 

tudes —'particularly attitudes towards women ' s • employment — and actual 

labor force behavior >are linked. Experience with market work shapes 

women s tastes £\*>r alternatives to familial roles (Turchi, 1975; Scanzoni r 

l 9TS ) ^consequently , such experience shoutcl produce more favorable attitudes 

toward nontrjtditional life-styles. Conversely, women with nontraditional 

* ^ 

orientations are more likely to anticipate future roles that include employ- 

* 

ment (Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976), to be employed, and to exhibit greater 
continuity of labcjr force participation (Kim et al., 1973; Spitze and 
Spaeth, 1976). These effects of attitudes on labor force behavior hold 
despite the 7 fact that most young women still intend to withdraV from employe 
ment while their children are young (Macke and Morgan, 19J8), «i pattern * 
followed by the majority of married women (Sweety 1973; Suter and Miller, 
1973). 

♦ Despite evidence, of the correlation between nontraditional attitudes 
and greater employment propensities, the predominantly cross-sectional 
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naturi of thin research has ' produced littie understandfng of the over-time 
dynamics of these relationships; Kven those studies based on . longitudinal 
data (;'«pltze and Spaeth, 1976; Waite, 197V) have not considered the potential 
temporal feedbacks' between sejc-role attitudes ami labor force, behavior . Our 
<view is thai prlvfr attitudes affect subsequent, employment and 1^hat work 
experience shapes later sex-role attitudes.' Consequently, early nontradi- 
ttona! sex-role ideologies may operate to tripper a 3piraUng pattern, 
whereby sueh attitudes Influence early labor roree behavior (as well as 
associated marital and childbearlng decisions) which in turn further alters 

later attitudes and behavior. This Ceedback re] ntiohsfoip may exist hot 

\ • - V*' • r 

only early in life, bpt may continue to affect .women' s'. employment decisions ' 

throughout t^heir labor force careers. Consequently , even -a relati vely smal l 
shortgun effect of early attithdes^oh labor' foVce participation may be^ 
magnified through a long-terra patterns of atti1*udinaj changes inducing a 
greater desire for" market work'. Under\these conditions; the accelerating 
attitude shifts observed by Mason et al . (\L976) may be partly a function of 
increased propensities toward working ove/t\e pas\ decade. ^rom the per- 
spective of policy development , evidence supporting- a spiralling effect of' 
sex-role attitudes on labor market behavior would "suggest the importance of 
incorporating attitudinal measures in the formulation and implementation of 
employment programs and the**ref inement of labor force projections. A 



\ 
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"Even given such a- feedback relationship between attitudes and employment 
propensities, there, is a likely ceiling on women's employment rates re- 
sulting from childbearing, les.s than optimal 'childc'are arrangements, and 

t the^Oowy-wage* some categories of women face that fail to I compensate ' for 
the costs- of "childcare. * v j ' ■ 



( 



further implication of such findings would be the need to modify labor 
force projections for adolescents, socialized under conditions of .changing 
aex-role norms, t«' include effects of unexpectedly large . temporal shifts 
in employment-related attitudes. *' 

Although younger women are most likely to support nontradit ional 
life-sty Lea ^arellus, 1975; Welch, 19^p ), Xcc urate fonecasts>of the impact 
or aex-role norms on work participation must consider older women as well. 
The&e women also have shifted their attitudes (Mason et al . , 1976) and so 
muy be re^nd^ng similarly to their ideologies concerning women's eraploy- 
ment. In addition, given their relative freedom from cMldbearing respon- 
r.ibilitids, they may be even more likely than younger women to display 
iabor^foroe patterns that conform to their sex-role beliefs. If so, 
participation rates may increase more -rapidly than anticipated as succesive- 
Ly less traditional women 'enter th£ir middle years and experience an 
accelerated" Impact of attitudes on employment. ' * 

\ • I 

MODEL „ V. / 

, r 

Based on these observations , the analyses presented below test the * 
hypothesis that prior sex-role attitudes influence subsequent labor forlie 
behavior which, in turn, affects later s^x-role attitudes. This argument 

/ 

is presented schematically in Figure 1. In this model, the dashed Arrows 
represent^ controls for the temporal consistency of attitude^ arid employment, 
which might produce inflated estimates 'for the effects of substantive 
interest (§ohrnstedt, 1969). '# 



" We examine this/rcries of relationships separately for younger and 
older wc^nen. By exploring possible differences in processes for various ^ 

* ' . * 
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, segments of the female population, we can more readily anticipate, work 
patterns at different stages of the".llfe cycle, suggesting at least short- 
run policy applications for the two groups (i.e., Are^younger or older 
women more likely, to expedience rapidly increasing labor force entry? 
Should current labor force projections incorporate attitudinal- measures 
only for- one or ,th"e other of these t%\-> categories of women?). 

Hue i h I p i V To reru* eg 

V 

Blacks have long espoused a mure work-oriented, instrumental role 
„ \for wives (Axelson, 1970; Dietrich, 1975; Scanzoni , 1975). In addition," 
Vfle lowerA-urrent and permanent income of black husbands' (Sweet, 1973) 
and the greater probabilities of future marital disruption for black 
. coupler. (Udry, 1966) moj-e often netoessitate i wives ' employment. Consequent 
Ly, the propriety, of wives' (or mothers') employment is often irrelevant 
to employment decisions (Farley and Hermalin, 1972; Hudis , 1977), even . 
for those "blacks <io strongly disapprove , 0 f maternal employment. The 
s^bcultural experiences should increase employment rates among black wives 
* irrespective of their present economic situations or"sex-role tradi- y — 
tionality. Thus, the relationships described above between working and 

t 

t 

4 nontra^itionality probably more accurately reflect patterns among whites 
t than blacks, particularly for the impact of employment-related attitude's 
on the propensity to work. Therefore, we will examine these issues . 
, separately for black and whit? women. , ' - 



DATA AND METHODS V^V 
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Sample 



Th£ data are from the two cohorts of female respondents included in 
the National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS). The survey responses we use ' 
were collected for the^youpger women (aged lU to 2k in 19681 in 1968, 
L969, 1970, 1971, and 1972, and for the older women (aged 30 % to UU in 
1967) in 1967, 1968, U969, 1971, and 1972. * ' / 

We %d not include all available cases in ourjajhalyses for the 
following reasons,. The impact of sex-role tradition.ality is relevant 
only for marriecf^wom^h, because unmarried women often have little choice 
but to work, regardless of their attitudes. In addition, given the 
emphasis on fertility patterns in projections of the female labor force 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1976), aswell as prior evidence concerning 
the influence- on employment of husband* s attitudes (Cent^fB^et al., 1971; 
Duncan et al., 1973), we wish to examine the relative importance of 
wives' sex-role ^attitudes , the attitudes of their husbands, and presence 

\ ft ' 

of children as oeterminants of women's labor force behavior. Thus , our- 
analysis i,s restricted to those women from each cohort who were married 



throughout the time period observed (1967 to 1972 for older women and 
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1968 to 1972 for younger women). Also, we included only those younger 
women who were at least 18 years of age in 196,8. ' Based on these selection 
criteria, the younger sample used- for our analysis includes 116- blacks 
and 630 whites,,, while there are U82 blacks and 2280 whites in the older 
sample. 



■Hfe also excluded from tHe sample women who changed their marital status 
between the initial and final survey dates because of the effects of 
such status changes on employment probabilities . > 



Variable s . • 

The measure of sex-role nontradltiona] it.y In 19'(2 . our most/ r(jjnplex 
variable, is % iuvHlp*produo(vt by summing responses, to seven items.'' 
h,, * lualon fA ,tem ' a wa} ; bHA ** n " oblique factor ana-lysis of nine possl- ( 
ble itemr., which proUuueil signl fieunt loading .according to Child's flQYi) 
rule of thumb for the items ine I uded . Kor all attitude measures, items' 
were r'eoded s<> that high val ues * represent uonj.rad i tionab responses. 

The measure of initial sex-role nontmdiy onal ity for the oidor women 
(190Y) and the younger women ( l<")68) is simply a summation of three items. 



Response categories ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree 1 
were provided for the following statements: ' * 

« 

U) Modern conveniences permit a wife to' work without neglecting her 
fami ly . . t ' 

i.') A woman's place is in the home, not in the office or shop. 
(3) A Jbb provides a wife with interesting outside contacts. ■ 
(•'») A wife who carries out her 'full TamUy responsibilities doesn't 

have time for outside employment. 
(S) 'Hie employment of wives - .leads to more juvenile delinquency , 
lb) Working wives help to raise the general standard of living. 
(?) Working wives lose interest, in their„homes and families. 

■Reliabilities (Cronbach's alpha) for this scale are: whites— .858; 
blacks, — ,6h". 

5 • K 

The initial sex-role traditionality scale for both 'cohorts contained the 
the following stem and statements : "Now, -'I'd like your opinion about 
women working. People have different ideas about whether married women 
whould work. Here are three statements about a married woman with child- 
rerl between the ages of 6 and 12. In each case how do you feel about 
such a woman taking a full-time job outside the home: it is ' definitely 
all right, probably all right, probably not all- right, definitely not 
all right?" . 

(l) if it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet 
- (2) if she wants to work and her husband agrees 
(3) if she wants to.^work, even if hen husband does not particularly like 
the idea - ' '" 

* * * 

•Respondents who were undecided were given a median score of "3" on each 
item. * Reliabilities (Cronbach's alpha) for this scale are: whites— .535; 
blacks — .5^5. 

■ it) 



To ^nclude the maximum number ^j**-re6pondents , missing responses to all 
" sex- role items were recoded to the mean for all cases before summing. We 
" expect bias in this regard to be minimal bec^ise relatively small propor- 
tions of the ^ases were missing on any one item (see Kmenta, 1971, f^r 
a discussion ) . " 

% Because the initial three-item measure of tradit ionality was also 
available in 1972, we could have^oised Identical measures for earlier and 
later years. However, we employed the alternative scale -(not available 

L * 

» far the earlier year) because it is a theoretically more adequate measure 
of nontraditionality Furthermore, in order <fco obtain accurate estimates 
of the impact of work experience on later attitiKles (^e Figure l), we 
must control for the effects ^>f previous avtitudes. By using the ^a™ 6 
(less desirable) indicator of* attitudes , measurement error would ihcreaae 
\ the likelihood of correlated errors between the two measurefc^^tradi- 
tionality, biasing all of the other estimates • N 

» • 

Extent of employment varies from "O" to "3, u depending on how many* 
of the .relevant years a respondent was in the labor force. For the older 
women these years wer^ £966, 1970, and 1971; for the younger women % they 
/ were • 1969 , 1970 , -and ,1971. S~ 

Control variables To assess the impact*^ 1 initial nontraditionality 
on extent of employment, we must control* for the over-time consistency of 
labor force participation, wh^ch is related*to traditionality and* conse- 
quently, may produce v a spuriously hig{i .correlation. Thus, our model 



In an analysis (not reported here) using the three-item scale for 1972 
nontraditionality, the direct effects of substantive interest were sub- 
stantially similar tq those reported for the seven- Item scale. 
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FIGURE 1. OVER-TIME RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES 
( KONTRAD I T I ONAL I TY ) AND EMPLOYMENT BEHAVIOR. 
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control^ for the effects of participation in the initial year (196? far 
the older women, 19^8 for the younger women ) . For ^oth groups, initial ^ 

Xi . ' 

employment is measured by « dummy variable score4 M L M if*the woman was 

i ) 

In the labor force and M 0" if she was not, 1 

We also control for other variables related to both attitudes and 

employment that may produce spurious relationships. 'The inclusion of such 

* 

additional controls is especially warranted because, when controlling for 

. 3 

the consistency of attitudes ami employment , by including the impact of 
previous measures on later measures, the possibility of correlated errors 
is* especially likely (Hannan and Young, 1977). r Thus a the model to be est! 
mated must include those variables that might produce' spuriously high" con- 
sistency coefficients between the repeated measures^ 7 The following are 
additional controls included in the analyses. 

The woman's perception of her husband 1 s att^ude toward her working 
(if she is employed) or toward her starting work (if she is not currently 
employed) is measured- by a single item to which five answer choices were 

l 

provided. They range from strongly supportive to strongly opposed. For 
both cohorts these items were measured in the initial year. We Justify 
including husband's attit/ude as a control variable on two grounds. First.* 
some earlier research based on the NLS data (Kim and Murphy*, 1973) indi- 
cates a significant effect of husband's attitude for the labor force be- 
havior of white wives. Second, the modified cross-lagged model used in 
this study, which includes controls for wife's initial employment , elimi- 
nates the problem ok ainbiguous causal inferences identified by some 
analysts (Waite, 1977). 



10 * 

Husband 'a income represents the effects of other available family „ 
income (^wlfe'n eraplgjyment behavior. Consequently, this variable 
measures economic need as an influence on the exteKt of wife's work. 
Number of children in the household was measured differently for the two 



^coh'orts. The number .of children at home in 1967 was used for the older 
"women < because women in this cohort had largely completed their child- 
bearing at the* start of the surveys - (.1967 ) . In contrast ,^many of the 
younger women were at or approaching the childbearing stage of the life 
cycle. Therefore, we controlled for number of, children in 1968 when 
estimating effects on extent of employment Jjewteen 1969 and 1971, but 
used number of children at" home in 1972 as a control when estimating 

sex-role traditionality in 197?. • ^ ' J 

A woman's work preparation is another important determinant of both 
employment behavior and sex-role attitudes. Such preparation taps both 
human capital, influences on employment probabilities and variation in 
tastes for market work (Bowen and Finegan, 1969). ' Education is the number 
of years of regular schooling completed at the start of the surveys. Job 
training ranges from "0" to "5," depending on how many of Several vari- 



eties of training (including types of on-the-job, vocational, and company) 
a woman received. Although it would have been preferable to measure the ' 
extent of each training type, we were unable to do so because of a lack 
of consistency in the coding of these variables. Socialization exper- 
iences, such as mother's work history , 'may also affect a woman's work 
behavior (Alm<iuist and Angrist, 1970). This measure is a dummy variable, 
scored "l" if the woman's mother was employed when the daughter was 15 

» > 
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years old, arid "0" if she was not. Age is included as a control for 
younger women, due to its potential effects on employment probabilities. 
'I'ho unemployment rate and demand for female labor in th* „Ldcal labor 
.market were controlled in-^nitia^ analyses. However,- because they failed 
to demonstrate significant effects for either''' cohort , they were deleted 
from the erquations presented below. - 

Procedures ' * * ' 

All analyses tine standard ordinary least-squares regression techniques, 
Our strategy was^to estimate the impact of initial (19&7 or 1968) attitudes 
on extent of employment in the following interveU , ♦controlling for work 
status in the initial year and all other independent variables. We then 
extimated the effects of extent* of employment on 1972 attitudes, con- 
trolling for initial attitudes and vrork status in addi-tion to the other 
controls. This model is similar to the cross-lagged approach (see Heiss,* 
L970; Snyder # and Hudis, 1976), where stability coefficients (i.e., the 

effect of X on X ) are estimated in addition to the cross-lagged co- 

h *2 / ^ • 

efficients (i.e., the effect of X or V> ). However we are not sub- 

^ ■ * < 1 N 2 

stantively interested in the stability coefficients and, instead, are mo^e 

concerned with controlling these consistericy effects when estimating the 

•croas-lagged coefficients of direct concern. 
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FINDINGS 



The means and standard deviations presented in*Table 1 demonstrate a, 
number of anticipated differences between black and white Women and at 'the 
two life-cycle spates. First, black womfcn are more nontraditional (as are 
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TABLE 1. 




S ANb STANDARD 




Initial wojtk status 

/Extent of/employmeat 

In it ial^sex-fole 
nont rad tt lonal Ity 



i 



1972 Sex-role 
nont rad tt ional Ity 

Husband's attitude 

Husband's Income 

Number of children - 1967 

Number of children - 1968 

Number of children - 1972 

Education 

Job training 

Mother's work history 

Age 

N 



DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES IN ANALYSES OF SEX-ROLE/NONTRADITIONALJTY AND EXTENT 
•OF EMPLOYMENT, BY COHORT AND RACE. Y 



Older Women 



Younger Women 



Whites 



Mean 



.431 
1.397 

9.898 



s . d 



.4^95 
1.297 

2.458 



11.859 
1.324 
.314 

2280 , ' 



Blacks 



Whites 



Mean 



s . d . 



Mean 



s . d ." 



.64 3 
1.896 



.480'" 
1.216 



10.714 2.492 



16.969*- 


4.898 


17.071 


4.054 


2.956 


1.582 


3.805' 


1.447 


8?50 


. 5758 


4933 


3302 


2.729 


1.711 


3.537 


2.635 



.475 .500 

1.224 1.210 

9.605 2.526 • 

17.053 4.141 

2.702 1.012 

5350 2862 



( 



Blacks 



Mean >s.d 



.509 .502 

1.629 1.198 

10.612 2.308 

18.144 3.928 

3.701 1.296 

3518 2054 





1 




1.003 




.963 


• 1.638 


1 . 264. 








' 1.978 


1 


.012 


2.785 


1.597 


2.315 


10.390 


3.031 


, 11.778 


1 


.854 


■ 10.176 


2.122 


.977 


'.614 


.884 


■ .475 




.726 


.457 


.774 


.464 


.566 


. .496 


.351 




.4^8 


.560 


1.809 








21.822 


1 


.805 ' 


21,302 


1.809 




482 




630 






' v , 116 
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their husbands); they aYe also wore jlkely than white women to work and 

V k 

they more frequently had *>rking mothers. Black wonen have lowejj levels 

of educational attainment, larger numbers of children and husbands with ^ 
lower Incomes, ^eae differences support racial variations Observed in a 
variety of previous studies (Farley and Hermalin, 1?72; Sweet, 1973*;" A 
Hudis, 1977). 

Dif/'erences between the two cohorts of women with respect to their 
own and their husbands' attitudes are extremely small, although in 'the 
initial year an unexpected tendency exists for oldfcr women and their 
husbands to be less traditional than their younger counterparts. However, 
there a tendency for younger women to be less traditional in 1972, a 
pattern of differences that conforms with previous research (Parelius, 
1975; Wei,eh, 1975). Other expected differences between the two- cohorts 
exist; older women have husbands with higher incomes, and they also have 
'larger numbers of children (due to both their olcfer age and secular 
fertility trends), and a greater variety of Job-trailing experiences. 

In testing the model depicted in Figure 1, we are especially inter- 
ested in the effects of initial nontraditionality *on subsequent continuity 

of employment and such employment experience on 1972 nontraditionality. 

I \ • * / 

The results for ^ie younger wom^n presented in Table 2 support our expecta- 
tion of temporal feedbacks, but only for whites . 

For whites i noniraditionality increases labor force participation, 
and this work experithce enhances nontraditional attitudes at a later point. 
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The strong effect of extent of employment on 1972 attitudes remained even 

when work status in 1972 (in or out of the labor force) was controlled 

(for botji younger and older women). 



TABLE 2. EQUATIONS PREDICTING EXTENT>OF EMPLOYMENT, 1969-1971 AND*' SEX-ROLE ' NONTRADITIONALITY , 1972, BY 
• • ^ RACE FOR YOUNGER WOMEN. 
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T ■ ' 


Whites 






^ 

Blacks 


» 




Dependent Variable : 
> * 

« # 


_ Extent of 
- Employment 
19$9-197J^ 


Nontradi- 
tionality » 
1972 


1 A >• 

Extent of ' 
Employment 
1969-1971 


Nonpradj^- 
• 1972. 


Independent Variable 


b 


Beta 




Beta 


• h Betwa 


b 


Beta i 


Work status, , 1968 


.788 d " 


* it 

. 325 ' 


-.668 - 


.070 


— : — r~ 

- .920 3 .386 


.143' •- 


.018 


Nontraditionality,, 1968 


.029* 


.061 




.124 


-.011 -.021 


.191 


.112 


Extent of employment, f 69-' 


71 




1,113 


.284 




.189 


.058 


Husband's ^ttitude 
Husband * s income^, 




. . 190 


.156 


.050 


.054 .056 


.2 38 


.077 


-.003 3 


♦ 

-.067 


.009 a 


.076 


-.006 -.107 


.007 - 


.046 J 
.068 


Numbet of children . 






~ ? 7 n 


• U Do 


-.186 3 , -.191 


.166 


Education 


.007 


.010 


.312- 


.122 


.054- .089 


.159 


.080 


Job training 


.202 a ' 


.121 


* .368 


.056 


.2'36 a " .157 


.195 


.040 


Mother's work history 


-.065 


-.026 


.192 


.019 


-.075 -.031 -1 


a 

.410 


.179 




-.012 


-.018 


.124 


.047 


11 7^ ITT 
.11/ .III - 


.233? - 


.107 




.294 




.151 




.284 


.082 




N f 
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However, while statistically significant, the effect of yeung "women's own 

{ . • - 

attitudes on labor market behavior is relatively small and far less impor- y * 

.tant than {he impact of their husbands' attitudes. While initial attitude* * 
do shape employment behavior to -soke degree , prior labor force experience* 
appears to be a more salient influence among young white women.® For bo^ 
black and white women, the effect of initial work status on extent pf 
employment .indicates that those who worked in the past are very likely/'to 
work in thelpresent, regardless* of their attitudes. These findings for 
young white females suggest the spiralling effect pf nontradjtional attitudes 
and employment behavior discussed earlier despite the observation that, over 
the short run, attitudes have only a moderate effect on immediate work ' * 
continuity. In contrast, early work participation operates to establish a 
pattern of continued employment for young black females irrespective of 
their attitudes toward the acceptability of working. 

Control variables included in the analyses have scattered effects on 
the two dependent variables^ for the two racial groups. First, as antici- 
pated, husbands' altitudes are a salient influence on the employment behavior 
of young white women, while these attitudes have little effect for blacks. 
This difference supports "earlier arguments that subcultural differences 
mandate employment for most black women regardless of familial circumstances 
that often curtail employment for whites. Second, the effects" of education k 
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This relatively weak effect of attitudes on employment remained even when 
the analysis included only married women witft children, supposedly those . 
facing the severest family pressures (and, perhaps, more susceptible to 
variations in attitudes)*; 
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and ^ob training are stronger for blacks, paralleling previous landings 

* 

for earnings attainment (Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Hudis, 1977) and 
uuggesmng that the familial and economic uncertainties black women face 
lead- t/li em to heater utilization of their training than, is jkb^caSe among 
white women. Finally, the impact of children in the household has a nega- 
tive effect on employment only among blacks. This finding is contrary to 
earlier observations (Sweet, -1973) that white women's employment behavior 
Is We strongly influenced by the constraints of childrearing and other 
J tamlLy responsibilities. These .surprising results may be due to the more 
rapid family formation (and ultimately larger family size) of black women 
(see Table l), increasing the variation, and so the, impact , of number of 
children in 1968. 

The results for older women in Table 3 indicate a pattern largely 
/*e-wnilar to that for the younger cohort. Attitudes have a significant but 
f relatively weak effect on short-run employment (for whites-only), and 

work experience further increases levels of nontraditionality , this time ' 
for both racial groups. Again, husbands' attitudes have a more^powerful 
influence on the employment behavior of wives than does a woman ?s own 
orientation — for both black and white women — although the relative 
importance of husband's attitudes (compared to one's own) is less for older 
than younger females.' 

A comparison across cohorts of /the unstandardized* regression co- , 
efficients shows greater consistency in work behavior for the older women, 
probably the result of reduced childrearing pressures and other work • 
interruptions. Sex-role attitudes are , also iiiore consistent over time, - 
although a significant stability effect exists only for whites*. The control 



TABLE 3. .EQUATIONS PREDICTING EXTENT OF EMPLOYMENT 1968-1971 AND SEX-ROLE NONtRADITIONALlfY, 1972, BY 
* * RAGE FOR OLDER WOMEN. , ' 
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Extent of 
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1968-1971 

* b Beta r 


Nontradi- 
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1972 
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1968-1971 
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Non^radi-' 
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1972 . 

b Befca 


Work status, 1967 


1 * O 1 1 


. oi!> 


1 / / 


015 


1 . 356 


.535 


.487 


.058 
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029 3 


• U J** 


513* 


./JO 
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Extent of employment, f 68- 
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1.172 3 
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Husband's attitude 


.090 a 


.110 
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.171 
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-.006 a 
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.032 a 


.056 


.237 a 
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.162 


.087 


.073 


Job training 


.030 


.023 


.263 3 


.052 


.063 


.046 


.415 a 


• .091 


Mother's work history 


.043 


.015 
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.003 


.098 


.040 
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.241 


/ 


.397 




.140 




N 
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2260 


♦ 
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variables have scattered effects for both racial groups. Two of .these 
effect:! Ht-evof particular interest. . Husband* a income negatively influences 
extent of employ men t only among Whites, continuing a pattern observed for 
yMr^Sr 11 ^' V/ ° mtm * Tn ailditlorr » children in the household have little 
fHH|< 0,1 ' °°nt inuity of employment for either group of older women, 
rel^KHfing the completion of childbearing and reduction in childcare re- 
sponsibilities for black women in Ala 'cohort (children were a salient 
influence Cor younger bla^^wives but not for their white counterparts ) . 

DloVUr>t> 10N .. . " ' ^ 

— . 

fhese finding? have important 1 implications for projections of women's 
labor* force participation rates, including the relevance of changing sex- 
role- attitudes concerning women's desire for employment. Our analyses 
suggest that among white women, at both early and later stages of the life 
cycle, labor force participation will corSkme its upward spiral, lion- ^ 
traditional attitudes toward women's work increase the extent of work 
participation, and the experience of labor force involvement further in- 
creases a woman's nontraditionality. Consequently, W# conclude that 
changing sex-role norms contributed to the growth in women's Afoor force 
participation .over this peri ©^subsequently increasing* levels of non- 
traditionally . 

Based on our model we can also make the assumption that sex-role 
attitudes in 1972 (which were less traditional than those in the earlier 
period) increased the likelihood and extent of .employment fo/younger and 

* 

older white wives. Extrapolating from the observed cyclical process, 
increases in labor market work among white wives should continue in future 
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years. Furthermore, if nontraditionality. increased more rapidly subsequent 
to 1972 than, durink the previous period' (as suggested by Mason et al . , 
1976), the resulting growth in desire for employment also would have 
accelerated. While the inipact of attitudes on employment — in the short 
run — is relatively weak, the size of this effect must be assessed in 
its longer- run context. Given the increasing tendency for women to per- 
ceive all dimensions of traditionality as related (Mas/rfi, et al.* 1976), 



, tKiey are moral likely to demonstrate behavior that conforms to their 
attitudes in a variety of life situations. ConsequentlX the longer-run 
£ influence of employment-related attitudes may have an even more profound 
impact on white women's labor force patterns than our 4 model for the early 
1970s suggests. 

Our analyses indicate continued racial differences in the process 
determining female employment f despite the gains young blacks have made in 
employment opportunities and income (Farley and Hermalin, 1972). These 
findings support earlier arguments concerning subcultural differences ii 
_ ttfe* 

accurate labor force projections will require separate estimations by 
race. According to our findings, the employment behavior of blacks will 
not be affected by recent attitudinal changes. 

One impressive racial similarity exists: the striking stability of 
work behavior. This influence of earlier participation on later extent 
of employment has been recognized in previous studies (Mott, 1972; Sweet 
and Lows, 197I* ) and should be emphasized in the context of currently low 
t fertility rates and parti cx^larly in the context of recent evidence of 

delayed childbearing among women now entering their thirties. It has long 



appropriateness of working for black and white married women. Thus, 
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been argued that employment and childbearing have reciprocal negative 

f 

effects on one.anothey. To the extent that employment experience (with 
its attendant human capital accumulation) raises the opportunity, coats of 
children, work experience reduces family size. In addition, early tbild- 
. bearing 'produces conflicts between work and family responsibilities that 

« 

are most often resolved in favor of family-related commitments (Coser 

» 

and Rikoff, 1971). Early family formation .also limits young women's 
opportunities to dWvelop tastes for alternative lifestyles. However, 
among young women maturing under conditions of changing sexOrole norms, 
marriage and /or, childbearing may be delayed.,;' thereby increasing oppor- 
tunities for wojk experience and the growth of preferences for roles^ that 
include relatively continuous employment. As a result, the higher levels 
6f early labor force participation among today's' young women may drasti- 

t 

cally alter their continued desire for employment later in life. When 
tfcoupled with the exceptionally low fertility of bhe$e young women, their 
desire for work during their middle years may hardly resemble levels 
currently displayed by women past childbearing age. 



y 



^Several additional observations from our analyses also require dis- 



cussion. First, previous studies demonstrate the difficulties involved 
in determining the direction of causal influence between a husband's 
attitudes toward his wife's employment and the extent nt the wife's work 
(Waite, 1977). Through % he use of the NLS data and a modified cross- 
lagged research design, we have shown that wives' perceptions of their 
husbands' attitudes do influence future employment among white women in 
both cohorts and among older black females. Among whites., this largely 
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unexpiored determinant of working has an even stronger impact than the 
woman's own sex-role orientation. Thus, to anticipate adequately changes 
in female labor force participation, attitudes and attitude change among 
rfen must be examined. 

We did not observe that older women's employment patterns were more 
strongly influenced by their attitudes than among young women. Conse- 

4 - C r 

quently, labor force participation rates among this cohort of older women 
whould not increase disjunctively because of an increased impact of atti- 
tudes on desired employment. However, baspd on the effects of both 
attitudes and higher levfcb* of early employment among younger women, later 
cohorts of women reaching the middle years may display greater employment 
propensities. 

In summary, recent declines in sex-role traditionality amori^Amer i can 
women are likely to accelerate the desire for employment smong / whites , 
despite the relatively weak short-run influence of employment-related 
attitudes on immediately subsequent work behavior. We' argue for such 
effects on the basis of evidence' that altitudes and behavior interact to 
produce a long-term spiral of nontraditional orientations and increasing 
employment. For the brief period under investigation, this feedback rlla-* 
tionship exists among both young and older white wives. In contrast, 
among blacks, attitudinal changes appear to have little salience for the 
future employment of current adult cohorts. However, early labor force ' V 
involvement has a strong influe^ice^on continued^ employment , and, any changes 
in early vmarket workyor black adolescents soon entering the labor force * 
will be important predictors of their future desire for. work. Our findings\ 
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that education and Job training are fairly strong positive influences ort 
labor force participation among blacks suggests that programs aimed at 
providing such skills to' minorities may'be one such influence increasing 
both the I mg-term and short-term . desire for work among black women. 
Finally, especially among whites, the attitudes of husbands towards' 
women's involvement in the labor market need to be addressed in labor 
force analyses. Particularly given the currently undeveloped state of 
our knowledge of changes in men's attitudes, this i* a priority for future 
^1 research. 

POLICY IMPLICATIO NS 

/ 

V 

Our previous discussion focused on several findings of this research: y 
the spiral ing relationship between sex-role attitudes and women's employ- 
ment behavior, differences in this relationship between black and white 
women, future employment patterns that may result 'from the interaction of 
attitudes and women's labor force patterns, and the importance of husbands' 
attitudes in modeling their wives • employment . ' Each of these conclusions 
has implications for the development of employment policy and the •estima- 
ion of labor force projections. r 

First, to the extent that various gro.ups of (white) women, differ in 

4 

their sex-role attitudes as well as their rate of change in such orienta- 
tions, the desire for work will vary according to these attitudes. Con- 
sequently, the development of programs, to stimulate employment opportunities 
should take account of the varying target populations of women that will 
be seeking work at differential rates. Those women with especially npn- 
traditional. orientations are lively to make the heaviest demands for future 
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inclusion In the, labor force. These sectoral differences in desires 'for 
employment, as well as the over-all level of change in sex-role attitudes, 
should be important components of employment policies that seek to. match 
available opportunities vith the skills and desires of potential Workers, 
and are consonant with improving the status of women and achieving affirma- 
tive action goals . s 4& 

Second, we observed that among whites, the number of children at home 
has little influence on short-run employment behavior; however, the impact 
of husbands 1 attitudes was important, flhil* fertility trends should not be 
abandoned as variables in labor force projections — to the extent that 
delayed childbearing increases early labor^ ft^^e involvement, fertility ' 
rates will remain important — we are suggesting that data on changing 
attitudes toward employment of bpth men and women should be collected 
also and .applied to the development o.f projections. 

Third, among black women, attitudes have f little influence oa^gmployment 

v ) 

behavior, but early employment experience is ah important predictor of 
later market work. Consequently, governmental intervention to decrease 
teenage unemployment must recognize the potentially important spiral of 
desire for continued employment that may resuit^from higher early labor ^ 
force participation rates. This longer-term effect implies a need to go 
beyond the development of job opportunities for youth to programs with a 
greater career focus. 

Fourth, we caution against the hfcavy reliance ori projections based on 
poat-World-War-II employment trends. To the^extent that changing attitudes 
shape the desire. for labor market work (and based on the accelerated change ( 
of these attitudes) existing projections may be grossly inaccurate, 
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especially for young women currently reaching adulthood. Similarly, even 
among older women, attitudes are an important component of the sex-role/ 
employment apUal. Among women of all ages both attitudes and labor force 
experience have shifted over the last decade. We suspect that. the life- 
* cycle pattern of rapidly declining employment rates at" older ages partly' 
reflects the traditional attitudes of older women and their lack of occu- 

* 

patlonal advancement due to minimal work experience. Consequently, , we can 
not assume that the sharp drop-off'^'in ' employment characteristic of' women " 
in the later years (over age 50 ) will necessarily continue. as attitudes 
change arid life-time work experience increases, Should their employment 
rates remain relatively high, they will provide competition with less- 
experienced workers'(both male and female) seeking initial entry into^the 
labor .force. The decline in employment rates late in life has been an 
important source of occupational mobility and Job opportunities for youth, 
one that may diminishlin the future. The implications of a change in this C 
life-cycle pattern ?6r policies aimed at reducing youth unemployment may- 
be a seriously underestimated problem in current policy formulation. 

\ * 

Finally , while we have made a strong case for the importance of sex- 
role attitudes as an influence on the long-term spiral of women's desire i 
for employment, except for , the NLS data* little additional survey material 
exists for further tests of these findings. We urge the investment of 
resources for the collection of additional data in order that both policy 
development and labor force projections may accurately reflect the major 
attltudinal and behavioral changes currently under way in American society. 
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The Center for Human Resource Research • 

The Center for Human Resource Research is a poliqy-oriented research- 
unit based in the College of Administrative Science of The Ohio State University/ 
Established in i965, the Center is concerned with a wide range of contemporary 
problems associated with human resource development! ..conservation - * and 
utilization. The personnel include approximately twenty senior staff members 
drawn from the disciplines of economics, education, health sciences, industrial 
relations, management science, psychology, public administration, social wort< 
and sociology. This multidisciplinary team js supported by approximately !>Q 
graduate research associates, full-time research assistants, computer program- 
mers and other personnel. 1 

The Center has acquired pre-eminencp in the fields of labor market 
research and manpower planning., The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor 
Force Behavior have been the responsibility of the Center since 1965 under 
continuing support from the United States Department of Labor. ~"5tafl have been 
called upon for human resource planning assistance throughout the world with 
major studies conducted in Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela, and recently the 
National Science Foundation requested a review of the state of the art in human 
resource planning. Senior personnel are also engaged in several .other areas of 
research including collective bargaining and labor relations, evaluation and 
monitoring of the operation of government employment and training programs 
and the projection of health education and facility needs. " { 

The Center for Human Resource Research has received over one million 
dollars annually from government agencies and private foundations to support its 
research in recent years. Providing support have been the U.S. Departments of 
Labor, State, and Health, Education and Welfare; Ohio's Health and Education 
Departments and Bureau of Employment Services; the Ohio cities of Columbia 
and Springfield; the Ohio AFL-CIO; and the George Gund Foundation. The 
breadth of research interests may be seen by examining a few of the present 
projects. 

The largest of the current projects is the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor/Force Behavior .c This project involves repeated interviews over a fifteen 
year period with four groups of the United States population: older men, middle- 
aged women, and young men and women. The data are collected for 20,000 
individuals by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, and the Center is responsible for 
data analysis. To date dozens of research monographs and special reports Have 
, been pr^ared by the staff. Responsibilities also include the preparation and 
distribution of data tapes for public use. Beginning in 1979, an additional cohort 
of 12,000 young men and women between the ages of 14 and 21 will be studied on 
an annual basis for the following five years. Again the Center will provide 
analysis and public use tapes for this cohort^ 

The Quality of Working Life Project is another ongoing study operated in 
conjunction with the cities of Springfield and Columbus, in an attempt to 
improve both the productivity and the meaningfulness of work for pubjic 
employees in these two municipalities. Center staff serve as third party 
advisors, a& well as researchers, to explore new techniques for attaining 
managemeiy-worker cooperation. 

(Continued on inside of back cover) 
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A third «rea of research in which thj^Center has been active is manpower 
planning both in the U.S. and in developing countries. A current project for the 
Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education seeks to identify and inventory 
tlte highly fragmented institutions and agencies responsible for supplying 
vocational and 4 technical training 4n Ohio. These data will subsequently be 
integrated into a comprehensive model for forecasting the State's supply, of 
vocational^apd technical skills. ^>*— / 

.» 

Another focus of research it collective bargaining. In a project for the U.S. 
Department of tabor, staff, members are evaluating Several current experiments 
for "expedited grievance procedures," working with unfons and management in a 
Variety of industries. The procedural adequacies, safeguards for due process, 
cost and liming of the, new procedure are 'being weighed against traditional 
arbitrator techniques. 

>• . ■ , , ' 

Senior staff also serve as consultants to many boards'and commissions at 
the national and state level. Recent papers have been written for the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, The National Commission for Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics, The National Commission for Manpower Policy, 
The White House Conference on the Family, the Ohio Board of Regents, the Ohio 
Governor's TasV Force on Health, and the- Ohio Governor's Task Force on 
Welfare. I r 

The Center maintains a working library of approximately 6,000 titles which 
includes a wide range of reference works and current oeriodicals. Also provided 
are computer facilities linked with those of the/TJniversity and staffed by 
approximately a dozen computer programmers. They serve the needs, of in-house 
researchers and users of the National Longitudinal Survey tapes. 

For more information on specific Center activities or for a copy of the 
Publications ttst, write: Director, Center for Human Resource Research, Suite 
585, 1375 Pejry Street, Columbus, Ohio 43201. 
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